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In tracing these aspects of the progress of Christian doctrine, we see
that their development passed almost uniformly through the same stages.
The period overruled by the ardent imagination of Augustine, open to
the most diverse impressions and providing a bewildering variety of su<*-
gestions, supplied the framework for later thought. Here the medieval
conception of the Church found its origin, and the most characteristic of
its doctrines were foreshadowed or casually anticipated. The far different
intellect of Gregory the Great, working upon the heritage of Augustine
without conspicuous originality, but with the clarity necessary to one who
is primarily an expositor, prepared the way for dogmatic statement of
doctrine; in this respect, and especially in the definiteness with which he
elaborated the relation between man and the supernatural world, his in-
fluence was hardly less important than in the administrative sphere. It
was not, however, in Rome that further progress was to take place. The
centre of activity in religious thought was shifted to the Carolingian
kingdom, the seat of those controversies in which fluid opinion was
hardened into fixed form. To this transitional period succeeded the
growth of scholasticism. While the influence of Anselm, and in a less
degree of Lanfranc, legally minded Italians, made contributions of high
significance to the beginnings of scholastic theology, its foundation lay in
the schools of Paris. Here argument was applied to give a rational basis to
the mysteries of the faith, and isolated dogmas were moulded into sys-
tematic form. With the Lateran Council we leave this work uncompleted.
The reign of Innocent III saw the rise of the Dominican and Franciscan
orders, whose doctors were to produce the highest achievements of scholas-
tic reasoning. The work of crystallisation of doctrine, however, was fully
in progress, and the twelfth century was the epoch to which medieval
dogma owed its consistency and its characteristic shape.

One point remains to be noticed. The final clause of the first canon of
the Lateran Council, at first sight a somewhat irrelevant postscript,asserted
the possibility of salvation for married persons. The object of inserting
this clause in a confession of faith was to safeguard the sacrament of
Marriage against the attacks of heretics who regarded it as a mere licence
for the satisfaction of carnal desires. The various shapes which were taken
by contemporary heresy do not belong to our subject; but the need for
authoritative declarations upon essential matters of faith was urged by
periodical outbreaks of Catharism and by the stubbornness of the Albi-
gensian movement, which had been condemned by the Lateran Council
of 1179 and was now the object of a crusade for which plenary indulgences
were offered. To such departures from the faith, involving the rejection
of the means of grace offered by the Church, or substituting for the sacra-
ments rites of initiation and spiritual communion derived from infidel
sources, the council gave no quarter. We have seen how its second cation
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